HOMERIC   DEEDS:
sky -was clearing, and then a moment later I realized that what I had seen was
not a rift in the clouds but the white crest of an enormous wave. During
twenty-six years' experience of the ocean in all its moods I had not encountered
a wave so gigantic. It was a mighty upheaval of the ocean, a thing quite apart
from the big white-capped seas that had been our enemies for many days. I
shouted : " For God's sake, hold on ! It's got us ! " Then came a moment
of suspense that seemed drawn out into hours. White surged the foam of the
breaking sea around us. We felt our boat lifted and flung forward like a cork
in breaking surf. We were in a seething chaos of tortured water; but some-
how the boat lived through it, half-full of water, sagging to the dead weight
and shuddering under the blow. We baled with the energy of men fighting
for life . . . and after ten minutes of uncertainty we felt the boat renew her
life beneath us. She floated again and ceased to lurch drunkenly as though
dazed by the attack of the sea.
From i p.m. on May 6th till i a.m. of the yth the James Caird
had to lie hove-to, as die sea was too heavy to carry on. They
broached thek second water breaker and found its contents brack-
ish ; it had broken adrift when loading the boat and some sea
water had percolated into it. This water was not actually un-
drinkable, but the effect of taking it was to accentuate instead of
slaking thek thkst and they had no other supply till land was
reached. The voyage became a sort of nightmare, Shackleton
wrote: " Our mouths were dry and our tongues were swollen
. . . Our peril from the waves was buried beneath the conscious-
ness of our raging thkst."
Fortunately the end of the voyage was near, though not as
near as they expected. The sun peeped out and Worsley's sights
showed that they were within 70 miles of South Georgia. The
observation was made with difficulty in the jumpy sea and Worsley
hardly expected more than an accuracy of 10 miles ; later he knew
that he was correct to within 2 miles. He was naturally anxious
about making his landfall. Shackleton trusted him implicitly and
the course was altered to east on May yth, when they got under
way again. This was done as a precautionary measure, for they
would have been lost had they passed to the north of the island.
May 8th, when they were due at South Georgia, was stormy and
visibility low. At 10 a.m. some kelp was seen and shortiy after
two shags; these are bkds which are said not to wander more
than i j miles from land. Then at 12.30 p.m. mountain peaks were
sighted immediately ahead and about 9 miles distant. Worsley
had not failed.
It was fourteen days, to an hour, since the James Caird had